INDEX. 


? 


Appison, on “ Gothicism ’ 
et eq. 


in literature, 469 


Brappon, Miss,—her numerous novels, and 
the manner of their reception by the press, 
180, 181; analysis of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,”’ 181-187; “ Aurora Floyd,” 187; 
nature of the plot, 188; portraits of the 
characters, 189, 190; ‘‘ Eleanor's Victory,”’ 
190-192 ; theory about a face, 192 ; ‘‘ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” 192; heroes of the 
novel, 193; -“‘ Henry Dunbar,”’ 195, 196; 
“The Doctor’s Wife,” 196, 197; sketch 
of the story, 197, 198; “ Only a Clod,”’ 
198-201; critique on Miss Braddon’s no- 
vels, 201; varied opinions of reviewers as 
to their merits, 202; tested by a purely 
literary standard, her novels are the least 
valuable among works of fiction, 203; her 
tales to be classed with police reports and 
divorce cases, 204. See p. 345. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart., 127; 
birth and parentage, 127, 128; professional 
studies, 128, 129; entered St. George’s 
Hospital, under Sir Everard Home, 129, 
130; introduction to science, 131 ; lectures 
on anatomy, etc.,—his physiological re- 
searches, 132; poisons, 133; animal heat, 
133-36; value of his researches, 136, 137 ; 
his physiological writings, 137 ; his choice 
between science and practice, 138-140; 
mutual relations of science and practice, 
140-42 ; his daily life, 142, 143; his in- 
fluence, written and unwritten, 143, 144; 
Brodie and Cooper, 145; his methodus 
medendi, 146, 147; his care of his own 
health, 148; marks of esteem bestowed 
on him, 149; his last illness and death, 
150. 

Burlesque Poetry: the Burlesque in Litera- 
ture; were the ancients acquainted with 
burlesque writing ? 59; specimens of this 
style in English Literature, 60; ‘“ The 
Turnament of Tottenham,” 60-63; Milton, 
Butler, and Dryden, 64; Pope, Prior, and 





Swift, 65; analysis of Prior’s ‘ Alma,” 
66-78. 
Sutler’s “ Hudibras,” 59 et seq. 


CartyLe, Thomas,—his History of Frederic 


the Great, 79; Carlyle’s tone and spirit 
degenerating, 79, 80; his doctrine—the 
eighteenth century, 81, 82; the literary 
merit of this work, 82; his research, 83; 
sketch of Catherine 1. and her husband, 
84; the varied character brought before us, 
85; the “ Life of Frederic,’’ as a work of 
art, 86; the deterioration of Mr. Carlyle’s 
style, 87, 88; his love of nicknames, 89 ; 
how he disposes of all objections to 
Frederic’s faithlessness, 90; his false sen- 
timent, 91; his disregard of plain morality, 
and misrepresentation of facts, 92, 93; 
the twofold purpose of his book, 94; the 
influences at work in the Seven Years’ 
War, 95 ; Frederic’s ‘‘ claims” on Silesia, 
97, 98; his invasion of it quite unjustifi- 
able, though defended by Mr. Carlyle, 
99; Macaulay’s view of this matter, 100; 
Frederic’s policy in order to retain Silesia, 
101; the partition of Poland, and Mr. 
Carlyle’s defence of it, 101-103 ; interest 
of this work to students of the military 
science, 194; Frederic’s qualities as a 
commander—his harshness towards his 
officers—the constitution of his army, 104- 
106 ; cruelty of the treatment to which his 
troops were subjected shown by Thackeray, 
106; discipline of the Russian soldiers, 
107 ; Frederic’s home policy, 108; com- 
merce—free-trade—war-budget, 109, 110; 
state of the country at the close of the 
Seven Years’ Conflict, 111, 112; Frederic’s 
character marred by his unhappy boyhood, 
113, 114; his peculiarities—resemblance 
to Richelieu, 115 ; Carlyle’s failure to de- 
lineate his character,—striking passage in 
reference to the close of all, 115, 116; Mr. 
Carlyle’s theory of government, 117; how 
are heroes to be secured? 118, 119; his 
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charges against constitutional government, 
119, 120; how England is served, 120, 
121; Prussia under Frederic’s sway, 122 ; 
her present position, 123; liberty in 
Prussia, 124; results of Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching, 125, 126. 

Cattle Plague,—plagues in England in the 
fourteenth century, 487 ; diffusion of the 
plague all through Europe consequent on 
the wars prevailing in the early part of 
last century, 488, 489; murrain among 
English cattle in 1745, 490; Government 
measures thereanent, 491; the losses then 
unrecorded, 492 ; has the plague a birth- 
place ? 493 ; continental centres of traffic, 
494; the virus all but indestructible, 495; 
three accounts of the symptoms, 496 ; Dr. 
Simon on the mode in which the distemper 
is communicated from sick to sound beasts, 
497, 498 ; amount of mortality, 499 ; ino- 
culation, 499, 500 ; first appearance of the 
plague in Britain, 501 ; infection spreading 
from the metropolis, 503; our deficiency 
in organization to combat the invasion, 
504; Government action on the subject, 
505, 506; appointment of Royal Commis- 
sion, 507; recommendations of Commis- 
sioners, 508-11 ; necessity of the suspension 
of cattle traffic for a time, 512, 513: 
necessity of Government supervision, 514 : 
methods by which disinfection may be 
effected, 515 ; its rapid growth and spread 
due to our neglect of sanitary laws, 515, 
516; hygienic improvements necessary, 
516, 517; disgraceful modes by which our 
cattle are transported, 517, 518. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 251-322: charac- 
teristics of the eighteenth century, 251, 
252 ; its philosophy, 253 ; Coleridge’s re- 
action, 253 ; Edinburgh Review, 253-274 ; 
Mr. Mill’s essay on Coleridge, 254; Cole- 
ridge’s parentage, 255; his school-time, 
256-260; Christ's Hospital, 259; Lamb’s 
description of him, 260; enters Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 261 ; service in the 15th 
Light Dragoons, 262; first friendship with 
Southey, 262; the Pantisocratic dream, 
263; his marriage, and the “ Bread and 
Cheese question,” 262, 264; life at Bris- 
tol—The Watchman, 265; preaching in 
Unitarian Chapels, 266 ; Hazlitt’s descrip- 
tion of him, 266, 267; leaves Bristol, and 
settles at Nether Stowey, 268, 269; cor- 
respondence with Cottle the publisher, 
269; becomes recipient of an annuity of 
£150, 269; visit to Germany along with 
Wordsworth, 269-271; translates Schiller’s 
Wallenstein in London, 271; joins Words- 
worth in a tour among the Lakes, 271; 
contributes to the Morning Post, 271, 
272; migrates with his family to the Lakes, 
and settles at Greta Hall, where he is 





soon joined by Southey, 273 ; joins Words- 
worth and his sister in their first tour in 
Scotland, 274; visits Malta for health, 
275; return by Rome, 275; meets with 
Scott, Byron, etc., 276; The Friend, 277; 
description of Coleridge by De Quincey on 
first seeing him in 1807, 278; opium- 
taking, 279; goes to live at Highgate 
with the family of Mr. Gilman, a physi- 
cian, 280; résumé of his work during his 
time there, 281, 282; his last days, 283; 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to Cole- 
ridge by Scott, Arnold, Hare, etc., 284; 
would he better have stuck to poetry? 
285; his four poetic epochs, 286; charac- 
teristics of each period, 287-289 ; his judg- 
ments on the poetry of others, 289, 290; 
criticism of Wordsworth and Shakspeare, 
291, 292; his political philosophy: Mr. 
Mill’s view of it, 293; what was Coleridge’s 
ultimate metaphysical philosophy ? 294; 
British metaphysics popular before his 
time, 295; causality, 296; Mr. Mill’s 
theory of the origin of our belief in caus- 
ality, 297; Coleridge’s materialism, 296 ; 
sensationalism, —intellectual misgivings, 
298; escape from sensationalism, 299; 
Kant’s philosophy, 299-301; the Reason, 
301, 302; ultimate aim of Coleridge's 
metaphysics, 303; his definition of faith, 
303, 304; practical in the highest sense, 
305 ; his moral theory—argument against 
utilitarianism, 305-308 ; political principles 
grounded not on reason, but expediency, 
308 ; his religious views, 308-10; puts the 
moral evidence of religion first, 311; in 
what sense did he make conscience the test 
of religious truth ? 312-314; his doctrine 
of original sin, 315; of redemption, 317, 
318 ; the one aim of all his religious teach- 
ing, 319; depth of thought characteristic 
of all his works, 320; what he left incom- 
plete remains so still, 321. 
Cooper, Sir Astley, 145. 


Edinburgh Review, 253, 274. 


| Eighteenth century, Carlyle on, 81, 82 ; char- 


acteristics of, 251, 252; literature, 464, 
465. 

English Literature, “Gothic” renaissance 
in, 461; rise and progress of literary taste, 
462; taste in literature evanescent, 463 ; 
Shakspeare and Milton, 463, 464 ; litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, 464 seq. ; 
Goldsmith’s estimate of Shakspeare, 467 ; 
the ‘‘ Gothic’’ renaissance looming in the 
future, 468; Addison and “ Gothicism,”’ 
469, 470; Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry,”’ 471; Shenstone and Horace Wal- 
pole, 472; Dr. Johnson, Warton, Grose, 
472, 473; Sir Walter Scott, 473; his ob- 
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servations on the literary taste of his day, 
474, 475; Charles Lamb’s Essays, 475-77 ; 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 478, 479 ; 
Addison and Lamb on the London of their 
respective times, 480, 481; comparisons 
of sentiment between Sir Richard Steele, 
Pope, Walpole, and Lamb, as shown in 
their observations on visiting Oxford, 482- 
485; the past, present, and future, 485, 
486. 


Freperic the Great; see Carlyle. 


German Novelists, 323; theories about the 
Novel, 3824; Freytag’s ‘‘Debit and 
Credit,” 325; Freytag’s principles, 326- 
328; respective merits of “ Debit and 
Credit” and ‘The Lost Manuscript,” 
327, 328; analysis of the latter, 329; 
repetition of characters, 330; parallel be- 
tween “ The Lost Manuscript” and “ On 
the Height,” 331; popularity of Auer- 
bach, 332; story of ‘On the Height,” 
333; Irma and Walpurga; Court life, 
333; Emilia Galotti, 334; Baum the 
lackey, 334; Count Eberhard, 335; flight 
of Irma, 335, 336; German etiquette, 
337, 338; waiting dinner for the king, | 
339; country and city life in Germany, 
340 ; idealism, 341; Paul Heyse and the 
““Meran Stories,” 342; pictures of 
scenery, 342; ‘‘Helene Morten,” 343- 
345; a sensational story, 346; a young 
Count and the Weber family, 346-349 ; 
conclusions, 349; maxims of criticism, 
350. 

Goldsmith’s estimate of Shakspeare, 467. 
“Gothic” renaissance in English Litera- 
ture ; see English Literature. 
Government, Carlyle’s theory of ; see Carlyle. 
Grote’s Plato; see Plato. 
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questions, 9, 10. his metaphysical in- 
dictment, 11; strictures on it, 12; the 
Hamilton metaphysics charged by Mr. 
Mill with inconsistency with itself, 13, 
14; consciousness versus relativity, 15, 
16, representative consciousness, 17 ; the 
‘‘ facts of consciousness,” 18-20; Berke- 
ley and the Hamiltonian theory of matter, 
21, 22; theories of matter by Hamilton 
and Mr. Mill, 23; problem of externality 
in the senses, 24; percepts—externality 
—what? 25, 26; matter a system of 
sensible symbols, 27; reflective realism, 
28-30; Berkeleyism of Mr. Mill, 31, 32; 
his final inexplicability, 33-35; incipient 
self-consciousness, 35-37; second group 
of metaphysical questions, 37; Mr. Mill’s 
philosophy an analytic _ self-conscious 
phenomenalism, 38; Hamilton and Mill 
on “ necessary truths,” 39, 40; the criti- 
cism of “ necessary truths,” 41; dogmatic 
and tentative methods in philosophy, 42, 
43; the mode in which each of the two 
philosophers treats the propositions whose 
authority warrants belief, 44; third group 
of metaphysical questions, 45; the Rela- 
tivity of human knowledge, 46,—does 
Hamilton teach it? 47 ; Mill’s “unknown 
cause” and Hamilton’s “ unconditioned,” 
48, 49; both recognise faith amid an un- 
known, 50, 51; the rule of ‘excluded 
middle” and the unconditioned, 52, 53; 
“ inconceivability,”” and its three kinds, 
54; Mr. Mansel’s professed applications 
of Hamiltonism, 55, 56; the logical 
questions, 57. See also pp. 254, 293, 296. 


Pixpar and his age,—uncertainty as to the 


date of his birth and the duration of his 
life, 425; how are the traces of Orphic 
and Pythagorean ideas in his poetry to 
be accounted for? 426; his popularity 
throughout Greece, 427 ; his family, 427, 
428; the seventeen books of his poetry, 


428-30; the Epicinia, and the Aginetan 
odes, 430; characteristics of his poetry, 
431; English translations of Pindaric 
Odes, 432; Heber’s version of the first 
= 8ix Olympic odes, 432, 433; quotations 
showing his qualities as a translator, 433, 


Hartiey, 295, 296. 
Hero-worship, 119-122. 


Lamp, Charles, 254-259, 475. 
Locke, philosophy of, 251. 


Mri1, John Stuart,—his Examination of 

Hamilton’s Philosophy, 1; his place in | 
philosophical discussion, 2; the two philo- | 
sophical tendencies, 3; the Scotch philo- | 
sophical discussion, 4, 5; Masson’s and 
Grote’s new works, 5, 36; reasons by 





which Mr. Mill justifies L.s undertaking, 
6; three groups of metaphysical ques- | 
tions, 6-9; and three groups of nel 


434; Pindar, A°schylus, and Herodotus, 
435 ; interpretation of Pindar, 435, 436; 
lyric and epic poetry, 437 ; Pindar’s genial 
versatility, 438; Dissen’s Essay on Pin- 
dar, 439; Pindar’s two great topics of 
praise, 441; the odes for Thero and Dia- 
goras, 440 ; the legend of the Argonauts, 
441; the epodes of Pindar, 442 ; his ex- 
ordiums, 443, 444; difference between 
ancient and modern poetic art, 444, 445; 
the picturesque in Pindar, 446; difference 
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between it and the modern romantic pic- salmon-legislation partial, 167; different 
turesque, 447 ; Homer and Pindar, 448 ; modes of fishing, 168, 169; its natural 
the times of Pindar, and their influence enemy, the seal, 170; recent legislation, 
on his poetry, 449-456; the problem his 170; the Duke of Roxburghe’s bill, 171; 
poetry has to solve, 457 ; attempted solu- salmon- law in England and Scotl: nd, 172, 
tions, 458; Pindar the great saint of the 173; main provisions of the Irish law, 
Pagan world, 458 ; analos gy between him 174; future salmon-legislation, 174 
and St. Bernard of Clairv: aux, 458, 459 ; value of the salmon as tood, 175; mis- 
Pindar and Horace, 459, 460. chief caused by stake and bag nets, 176 ; 
lato and the Companions of Socrates, 351; | proposal for joint fishings, 177; advan- 
varied tone and colour of the Platonic} tages to be derived from its adoption, 
thought, 352; Mr. Grote as an inter-| 178; a plea for grilse, 179; Mr. Russel’s 
preter of Pi: sto, 353, 354; classification of | work on the Salmon, 179. 

the Dialogues, 355; defects of Grote’s | Scott, Sir Walter, on literary taste, 474. 
classification, 356; method of Socrates, | Shakspeare and his contemporarics, 291, 292, 
357, 358; the Sophists, 359; who they 412, seq., 467. 

were, 360; Plato's charges against them, | Socrates; see Plato. 

361; the ‘Protagoras’ and ‘Gorgias,’ | Southey and Coleridge, 262 et seq. 

362; the end of human action, 363, 364; 
the theory of ideas, 364-66 ; consequences 
of the ideal theory, 367; Plato and the | Tayror, Henry,—his Poetical Works, 385; 
Eleatics, 368; new form of the ideal low condition of dramatic literature during 
theory, 369; remarks on the ideal dia- the present century, 385; recent dramas 
lectic of Plato, 370-73; conflicting ten- by Mr. Taylor, 385, 336; scene of “A 
dencies in his writings, 871; trath and| Sicilian Summer,” and dramatis persone, 
falsity of the ‘ Republic,’ 373; ultimate | 386, 387; extracts: illustrative of Silisco’s 
result of his speculation, 373, 374; the | character, 387-8; Rosalba, the heroine of 
higher dialectic, 375; Plato’s method in the play, and her friend Fiordeliza, 389 ; 
the ‘ Republic,’ 376; the end of the ideal analysis of the story, 390-2 ; specimen of 
State, 376, 377; process of culture—Edu- the author’s light hand as a dramatist, 
cation, 378; Plato’s ‘noble lie,” 378, 392, 393; illustration of deep moral seri- 





379; the problem of intellectual growth, | ousness underlying the gaiety of this play, 
8379, 380; the moral basis of the State, | 393; Rosalba’s influence on Silisco, 394; 


380, 381; permanent value of the Pla- passage embodying Mr. Taylor’s philo- 

tonic Dialogues, 383, 384. sophy of art, 395, 396; Ruggiero and 
Prior, Matthew, Pvetical Works of; see Lisana, 396, 397; the drama of “St. 

Burlesque Poetry. Clement’s Eve,” 397 ; its characteristics, 
Prussia under Frederic the Great; sce 398; the fault of its theme, 399, 400; 

Carlyle. merits of the play, 400, 401; Robert the 
Hermit’s denunciation of the Royal Dukes 
given as an illustration, 402, 404; passage 
illustrating the two chief female characters, 
404, 405 ; strictures on the plot, 405, 406 ; 
Sensation Novelists ; see Braddon. author’s appreciation of the art of painting, 
Salmon, the, its importance gastronomically | 407 ; character of Burgundy, 408 ; a series 

and commercially, 151, 152; its habits,| of pictures, 409, 410 ; “the middle ages, as 

as described by Mr. St. John, 152; the; dealt with in poetry, 411, 412; Mr. Tay- 

sport of salmon-fishing, 153; rod-fishing | _lor’s place among E nglish. poets, 412, 413; 

for salmon as described by Mr. Russel, | Shakspeare and his contempuraries, 414- 

154; compared with other sport, 155, 417; Mr. Taylor's characteristic, 417 ; his 

156 ; notes of one day’s sport, 156, 157 ; minor poems, 418-24. 

qualities of a salmon-fisher, 158 ; adven- | Thackeray, 106, 467. 

ture with a fish, 159-161 ; is the grilse a 

young salmon? 161, 162; ancient abun- | 

dance of salmon, 163; causes of its decay, | Watpote, Horace, 472. 

164, 165; the question of close-time, 166; | Wordsworth, 253, 254, 261, 268 et seq., 291. 


Russet, Mr. Alex., on the Salmon, 151-79. 
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